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The New Education. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR TEACHERS. 


Editor, W. N. HAILMANN, Detroit, Mich. 
Publisher, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Our Arm.-The New EpvucarTIon is the mouth-piece of the 
AMERICAN FROFBEL UNION, to every member of which it 
‘» 8 sent regularly. Being thus the official organ of the 
Kindergarteners of this country, it is intended to give 
utterance to the best thoughts, record of the leading facts. 
end announcement of the most interesting events eonnec 
with this revolution in primary education. It is a journal 
for Parents as well as for Teachers; and for intelligent 
Public School Teachers generally, as well as for those who 
haye been specially trained in the principles of Froebel. 
Aside from its discussion of methods of instruction, the 
attention it gives to Home-Culture and to Hygiene both at 
home and at schooi, should make it indispensable to all who 
have to do with the training of children. 

The numbers for 1882 (Vol. VI) will contain entire Mr. 

Hailmann’s new work called “PRIMARY HELPS,” with 
m full-page ilivstrations. 

OuR TERMS.—The subscription to the NEw_EDUCATION 
is One Dollar a year; to English subscribers, Five Shillings. 
Instead of making deductions or offering cheap premiums, 
we prefer to charge the full dollar for the paper and then 
make it worth the dollar to every subscriber. To encour- 
= our friends to make extra effort, however, we offer six 

iptions for five doilars. 

How TO SEND MONEY.—Money may be sent with perfect 
safety by money-order, registered letier, or draft on New 

: York. Bills and currency usually reach us, but are sent 
solely at the risk of the sender. e do not refuse postage- 
ps, though we prefer the money sent some other way. 

How To CHANGE THE ADDRESS.—When the subscrip- 
tion is received, the wrappers are at once written for the 
a. It is, therefore, some trouble to change an address. 

et we always dé it cheerfully, provided the subscriber 
remembers to give the post-office from which, as well as 
the post-office to which, the address is to be changed. 

MissiNG PAPERS.—In so large a subscription list.anum- 
ber of the New EDUCATION may fail to reach a subscriber 
forsome month. If the paper is not received by the end of 
the month, always send a y ostal card at once, and the miss- 
ing paper will be resent by return mail. , 

RITE CAREFULLY, DISTINCTLY, FULLY.—Our readers 
would hesitate to believe us if we should tell them how 
large a proportion of ihe letters we receive are imperfect, 
often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener failing to 
give the post-oflice address, sometimes even omitting the 
hame of the writer. We deem it due to ourselves as well 
as to our customers to fill every order promptly and 
accurately. If our friends will be sure their orders are 
distinct, we can assure them there will be very few mis- 
takes, and those few will be cheerfully rectified as soon 2s 
we learn of them. 














PORTRAIT of Froebel, enlarged from 
the excellent steel portrait in Dr. 
Barnard’s “ Child Culture;” is offered post- 
paid, by C. W. Bardeen, (Syracuse, N.Y.), 
for $1.00. The portrait is issued in view 
of the coming centennial birth-day cele- 
bration. It is printed in crayon, and tint 
on a sheet 19x24 inches. 


R. and Mrs. Hailmann will open, on 
July roth, at Detroit, a Froebel insti- 


tute for the benefit of teachers who wish to 
become acquainted with the educational 
principles and methods of Froebel. The 
institute will hold daily sessions for the 
period of six weeks; and in the treatment 
of methods special stress will be laid upon 
the use of Froebel’s gifts and occupations, 
as well as of his games and songs in the 
primary school. The fee for the entire 
course is $15.00. Address: W. N. Hail- 
mann, 251 Lafayette street, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


ISS M. H. ROSS, who has charge ot 

the Normal and Training Department 
of the Chicago Free Kindergarten Associ- 
ation. writes that the association is thor- 
oughly organized and determined to make 
the undertaking a success. The circular 
which she sends, presents a plan of thor- 
ough training, on the basis of a good gen- 
eral education. The association proposes 
to establish free kindergartens throughout 
the city as fast as practicable, but will only 
employ kindergartners who are deemed 
fully competent. Miss Ross promises for 
the April number an account of the kind- 
ergartens already established, with two 
associations at work in that great city— 
that of Mrs. A. H. Putnam over which 
Mrs. Blatchford presides, and that of Miss 
M. H. Ross presided over by Mrs. Robert 
D. Fowler—there will, we trust, soon be 
not churches enough to accommodate all 
the Kindergartens established. What a 
blessing, if a similar spirit of noble emu- 
lation to do good could be aroused and 
organised in all the great cities of our 
broad land. 


HE National Froebel Committee of 

Germany have issued a call stating 
that friends and admirers of Froebel pur- 
pose erecting on his grave, in commemo- 
ration of his centennial birthday, a monu- 
ment worthy of this great benefactor of 
mankind. They call upon the friends of 
true education in both hemispheres to aid 





them in this work by donations—be they 
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ever so small—for which, when forwarded 
by post-office money-order to the Treas- 
urer of the Committee, the heartfelt thanks 
of its members and a receipt will be re- 
turned to the doners. Fora donation of 
$1.00 or more, a cabinet-size photo of the 
monument and surroundings will be sent 
together with the receipt, if so desired. 
The call is signed by the Baroness Mar- 

enholtz-Buelow, Theo. Hoffmann, Dr. W. 
Lange, Dr. E. Fischer, Madame 
Kriege, Madame Lina Morgenstern, 
Edw. ‘Wiebe, and others. Treasurer of 
the Committee is J, Fensohn, 44 Grosse 
‘Bleichen, Hamburg, Germany. 

’ Miss Peabody informs us that the Bos- 
ton Reunion of Kindergartners will send 
$50.00, and the Froebel Society of Phila- 
delphia $25.co. 


UDOLF BENFEY proposes the cele- 

bration of Froebel’s centennial birth- 
day by the establishment of Volkskinder- 
gaerten. By this term he would designate 
kindergartens for children whose mothers 
are kept from home during the day, by 
their work, day-nurseries conducted on 
kindergarten principles. As a further task 
whose solution should grace the centen- 
nial annivérsary, he mentions the organiza- 
tion of a society for the scientific study of 
Froebel. Only fragments, he says, of the 
great deeds and plans of the pedagogic 
genius of Froebel have so far become pub- 
lic property. Only the last of his institu- 
tions, the kindergarten, has attained gen- 
eral diffusion; and even for this a great 
portion of the most important material has 
been gathered from tradition, and not from 
his writings. Of his other proposed edu- 
cational institutions, we have only out- 
lines in Madame Marenholtz-Buelow’s 
‘Work and the New Education. This asso- 
ciation, he says, should aim to retrieve 
this and other great losses by careful 
search in letters and reports, and the or- 
ganization of the association should be 
undertaken by a congress of friends of 
Froebel from all parts of the world. 


a 
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Plate II. 


FROM MR. HAILMANN’S NEW BOOK, 
“PRIMARY HELPS.” 

a.) For the figures of this plate, one of 
the four inch sticks has been cut in two. 
Series (1) is a study of right angles; series 
(2,) of right and acute angles; series (3) 
and (4,) of acute and obtuse angles, In 


all of these the last figure of the series 


‘should in practice be the same as the first, 
for the sake of symmetry. In the plate, 


Prot! 





the last figure is a modification of the fi 
merely to keep it before the teacher tha 
many other similar symmetrical arrange, 
ments should be made. P 

6.) In group (5) all kinds of angles arg 
combined. Of course, the intention is ig 
practice to have the four corners alike} 
and here, too, the differences in the plate 
are merely for the sake of suggestion. Qj 
an ordinary school-desk, and as the work 
of a single child, such groups are hardly 
practicable; but kindergarten tables and 
still more, specially constructed groups 
tables render it possible for groups @ 
children to work together for a comma 
purpose. Here the pupils have ample ops 
portunities to find out the value of united 
effort, of division of labor, of co-ordina 
tion, subordination, and other requires 
ments of a rational social life. Here they 
learn to respect their individual poweg 
themselves by observing how valuable they 
are to others, to the whole : here they learg 
to esteem others—even the humblest—a 
useful members of the social group. He 
self-assertion is taught to grow toward§ 
generosity, and self-sacrifice learns thi 
need of self-preservation. “ 

In the group-work, it.is desirable th 
the common aims should be fully withif 
the comprehension of each little worker 
yet sufficiently beyond his powers of exe; 
cution and endurance to make him sensis 
ble of the need of assistance. The formeg 
secures the possibility of individual enjoys 
ment and, hence, the only reliable incen 
tive to persistence ; the latter insures tre 
subordination to the will of the whol 
the essential condition of success. 


ee 
—<—_oo 


Froebel in the Publie Schools. 





[We print below the report of a lecture delivered 
lately, at Portland. Oregon, by Mrs. Kate D. Smit 
Wiggin, formerly the efficient director of the Silvet 
Street Kindergarten, at San Francisco. The repoft 
is clipped from the Datly Oregonian of January 12th 
1882.—Ep.] q 

Any report of the lecture of Mrs. Wig: 
gin at the Unitarian chapel on Wednesday 
evening, must of necessity be inadequaté 
to those who were not there to be thrille 
with the electricalness of her presence, het 
earnestness, humor, pathos, and intensé 
womanliness. Permit a listener who dié 
have the good fortune to be spell-bound, 
with others, for more than an hour by thal 
enthusiasm that always goes hand-in-han@ 
with heart-work and life-purpose, to givé 
an imperfect sketch of the keen and suptlé 
analysis of the subject presented, worthy 
to be printed in full; Said the speaker: -” 
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It would be quite as easy to explain the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire in 
an hour as to sketch the kindergarten sys- 
tem of education in the same time, but I 
desire by general request this evening 
more specially to present it in one of its 
newest forms—its relation to the public 
school system. Let me tell you of the 
striking truths which unfolded themselves 
to me like so many messenger doves as I 
studied Froebel, and I challenge any man 
or woman who possesses heart as well as 
brain, to read thoughtfully and reverently 
without being convinced. 

1. The simple yet entirely original means for 
mental development, not towards precocity, but 
natural childish growth. 

2. The training of the eye and hand in esthetic 
but practical occupaticn, giving a valuable prepara- 
tion for the arts, sciences and trades, and predis- 
posing the child from earliest infancy to industry 
and personal responsibility. 

8. The moral beauty and harmony which is the 
prevailing atmosphere of the system and which is 
mace to govern every slightest effort of the kinder- 
garten in developing the child. 

4, The varied influences which are brought to 
bear upon the child’s mind and heart, treating him 
as the three-in-one being he is—the child of nature, 
child of man and child of God. 

5. The perfect and ideal method of discipline, 
which in these later days is too often confounded 
with punishment, but which originally meant the 
very spirit of education. All discipline implies the 
generous, respectful guidance of a less by a more 
developed person. . é 

6. The respect paid to individuality, self activity, 
and especially to the creative instinct, for it is to 
the lack of this that we may trace much of the joy- 
lessness and misery of our labor to-day. 

These, then, are the tenets of the new 
education. Dothey not comprehend all 
that you could wish for in the training of 
your children? 

Froebel appears to me to have descended 
deeper into the well of truth than any 
other educator. To his honor let it be 
said that he was not content to let the 
soul struggle up into unmeaning growth, 
but sought to train it as you would the 
tendril of a vine into vigorous beauty and 
healthful fruit. 

The adoption of the kindergarten into 
~the common schools is what we want to 
prove desirable, expedient, feasible and 
sufficiently economical; asa simple reform 
which when it has become _systematized 
will not conflict with the rights of other 
teachers and their fixed salaries; will im- 
pose very little extra expense upon tax- 
payers; will become the greatest of boons 
to parents, and while it will admit the 
child into the priviledges of free educa- 
tion at an earlier age and therefore make 
him a greater expense to the common- 
wealth, it has been proved time and again 





that actual time will be saved in the end, 

The child’s own powers must be stimu. 
lated but not superseded by the instructor’s 
dogmatism, and the end to be sought is not 
so much the acquisition of knowledge as 
the stimulation of the powers of further 
acquisition. It is the self-teaching that 
stays by. It is what the child does for 
himself that educates him. Froebel’s 
system gives us the only natural begin. 
ning, and to make it productive of its 
vaunted results it must be placed in the 
hands of thoroughly trained kindergarten. 
ers, fitted by nature and art for their most 
delicate, exacting and sacred profession, 
The primary school as it is cannot from 
its very nature zuc/ude a kindergarten. So 
in my opinion if we are to strive for a 
truly beneficial end, it should be that our 
children enter into the benefits of free 
education at the age of four years, in 
order that this precious formative period 
of life may not be wasted, but turned to 
ood account and profitable use. Then 
or the two succeeding years grant them 
purely kindergarten training, which shall 
put them in command of all their facul- 
ties. But in order to accomplish all this 
the kindergarten must be a true one, lay- 
ing a strong foundation, and the primary 
school which receives its pupils should be 
a true one also, for it is yet too early for 
rigid adherence to text books, parrot 
memorizing and a dull round of mechani- 
cal and arbitrarily imposed duties. To 
build up a solid and worthy system of in- 
struction the foundation should be first 
considered; but with the inconsistency 
and short-sightedness of faulty human 
judgment, we forever incline to put gin- 
gerbread work on the roof, high art on the 
cupola and gold leaf on the weather vane, 
while the groundwork we seem to con- 
sider a very commonplace and easy matter. 

Now, if the people of America want to 
prove this matter for themselves, if ‘parents 
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and taxpayers are anxious to have for: 


their younger children what seems so 
beneficient a project intellectually, physi- 
cally and morally, then let them make the 
experiment judiciously but thoroughly. 
Let them be contented with no half meas- 
ures. See to it that they get pure kinder- 
garten till they enter the primary school. 
Then they will be prepared for mental 
work and begin it with all the more zest, 
because they comprehend its meaning. 
They will not see knowledge through a 
glass darkly but face to face in her most 
charming aspect. Then and only thea 
shall we have knowledge with practice— 
practice with the stamp of individuality.” 
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Development of Self-Consciousness. 


I, 


Miss Marion Talbot from whose trans- 
lation of Preyer’s Psychogenesis we made 
the synopsis published in the last two 
numbers of the Messenger, furnishes in the 
January number of Aducation a translation 
from the same author on the Development 
of Self-Consciousness. The remarkable 
conclusions that follow from Prof. Prey- 
er’s observations and experiments, the 
great light they throw not upon infant 
development alone, but on human develop- 
ment in all its phases, the invaluable help 
they will consequently give to thoughtful 
parents and teachers, will not fail to strike 
our readers; and we earnestly hope that 
all of them will in proportion to their 
facilities aid the Educational Department 
of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Emily Talbot (66 
Marlborough St., Boston.) is secretary, in 
diffusing the light gained and in gathering 
additional light. 

In the first part of the article before us, 
Professor Preyer shows how slowly and 
gradually the child reaches by means of a 
great number of mostly painful exercises 
the conviction that the various parts of 
his body belong to him. He says: 

“But little help in developing the 
notion of the Ego.is gained from the first 
movements of the hands, which the infant 
puts in his mouth at an early period, and 
which must give a different sensation from 
other objects when he sucksthem. The 
fact that my child for months pulled at 
his hands, as if he would tear them apart, 
and struck at his head when experiment- 
ing with his bands, shows how far removed 
from self-conciousness these movements 
are. At the end of the first year, my 
child liked to strike hard objects against 
his teeth, and took delight in grating his 
teeth. On the 409th day, he bit his arm so 
hard that he instantly screamed with pain. 
The marks of the teeth could be seen for 
along time after. The boy did not bite 
his arm the second time, but later he bit 


‘his finger, and inadvertently his tongue. 


“The same child, who liked to holda 
cracker to the mouth of any one he was 
foud of, offered one to his own foot, and, 
sitting on the floor, held the cracker to 
his toes, evidently taking pleasure in do- 
ing so. This occurred several times in 
the 23d month.” 

In order to show how slowly the child 
learns to distinguish himself from sur- 
rounding objects, Preyer relates the fol- 
lowing observations from his child’s life: 





“ My child had dropped a shoe. I said: 
‘Give me your shoe.’ He stooped, took 
hold of it, and handed it to me. When I 
said, as he stood upright, ‘Give me your 
foot,’ thinking that he would stretch it out 
to me, he grasped it with both hands, 
and labored long in the effort to get hold 
of it and hand it to me.” (Nineteenth 
month. ) 

“ He sat near me at the table and struck 
it frequently and quietly with his hands; 
first soft, then hard, next hard with the 
right hand alone, and then suddenly hit 
his mouth with the same hand. After 
holding his hand to his mouth for a short 
time, he struck the table again with it, and 
then suddenly struck his head above the 
ear. This experiment seemed for the first 
time to impress the child that it was one 
thing to strike one’s self, one’s own hard 
head, and an other to strike a foreign hard 
object.” (Forty-first week.) 

“Tn the thirteenth month, the child still 
hit his head while experimenting with his 
hand, and seemed astonished at its hard- 
ness. Inthe sixteenth month, he was in 
the habit of pushing and striking the left 
thumb against the left side of the head, 
and the right thumb against the right side, 
while holding the fingeres outstretched, 
which made him open his eyes and caused 
a singular expression of wonder.” 

Thus pain appears as “the most powerful 
master in learning the difference between 
subjective'and objective.” 

Another important factor is the percep- 
tion of change caused by the child’s per- 
sonal activity in all kinds of objects near 
at hand. 

“ The noise that is ‘caused when paper 
is torn and crumpled is still unknown to 
the child. He discovers the fact that he 
continues to have the perception of a new 
sound whenever he keeps on tearing up 
paper into little bits, and he labors over 
the experiment daily until the connectior 
has lost the charm of novelty. There is 
yet no clear insight into the causal nexus; 
but the child has had the experience that 
he himself can be the cause of a combined 
perception of sight and sound, which is 
so far regular, whenever he tears paper, 
that on one side diminution in size ap- 
pears, and on the other a noise. The 
patience with which the occupation is 
pursued, especially from the forty-fifth to 
the fifty-fifth week is explained by the 
satisfaction of perceiving that there is such 
a thing as cause, and that such a remark- 
able change as that of a newspaper into 
bits may be accomplished by one’s own 
activity.” 
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We would direct attention to the very 
long time—ten weeks—during which this 
occupation has been carried on with a zeal 
and eagerness which only the delightful 
sensation of growing power can explain. 
Unthinking parents are apt to check such 
occupations as “aimless ” or as manifesta- 
tions of destructiveness which they attrib- 
ute to “original depravity;” but here we 
clearly see it as the first dawn of self-activi- 
ty, which calls for judicious guidance in 
the supply of proper material on which 
the growing power may be exercised most 
advantageously. Professor Preyer men- 
tions a number of similar apparently aim- 
less occupations that delighted his boy; 
“such as shaking the keys on a ring, open- 
ing and shutting a box or purse (thirteenth 
month), piling up and scattering gravel, 
turning the leaves of a book (thirteenth 
to nineteenth month ), carrying foot-stools 
about, placing shells, pebbles, or buttons 
in rows, etc. Who can fail to see in all 
these things the wisdum of Froebel who, 
in the selection of his gifts and occupa- 
tions permitted himself to be taught by 
little children? Prof. Preyer continues : 

“ This is not playing merely, though it 
is called so, but experimenting. The 
child which, at first, took delight only in 
form, color, and motion, has become a 
causal being.” How completely Froebel’s 
first three gifts satisfy the child’s wants in 
these successive stages of the growth of 
self-consciousness! “After this the de- 
velopment of self-consciousness enters a 
new phase; but it is not yet perfected. 
Vanity and ambition appear as factors of 
further improvement, Attention to the 
parts of the body and to pieces of cloth- 
ing, the objects nearest the child’s gaze, 
especially promotes the separation in 
thought of the child’s body from other 
things.” 

Here follow extensive and highly inter- 
esting accounts of observations of the way 
in which the child looked at the various 
parts of his body and compared them with 
the corresponding parts of other persons’ 
bodies, and of the way in which he became 
acquainted with his reflected image and 
his shadow,—all showing how intensely 
interested the child is in learning to know 
himself and his power, in which, however, 
to us there is not a trace of vanify or 
ambition. 

Il. 

Prof. Preyer finds the explanation of 
the slow progress in self-consciousness in 
the originally distinct existence of the 
brain and spine. “The subject of the head 


is evidently different from that in the 





body. The ego of the brain is different 
from the ego of the spine. The former 
sees, hears, tastes, smells, and feels; the 
latter only feels; and both are at first 
quite distinct, so long as the brain and 
spine are only slightly associated organi- 
cally and not at all functionally.” * * 
ad ” “Accordingly, two egos must 
be assumed in the child. But if two, why 
not more? At first, when the centers of 
sight, hearing, smell, and taste in the brain 
are as yet imperfectly developed, each one 
perceives for itself, since perceptions in 
the different departments of the senses are 
not connected with each other. In the 
same way the spine does not share with 
the brain, or at least very imperfectly, 
what it feels, as e. g. a pin prick; for new- 
born children do not usually react under 
such circumstances. Only after frequent 
and simultaneous occurrences of different 
sense impressions, such as tasting and 
touching, seeing and touching, seeing and 
hearing, etc., are the intercentral connec- 
tive fibres developed ; and then, for the first 
time, can the different centres of repre- 
sentation—makers of the ego, as it were— 
lead to the formation of the unitary ego, 
which is quite abstract, just as they lead 
to the formation of the unitary idea.” 
= a “The ego, according to 
this view cannot be unitary, indivisible, 
and uninterrupted. It is present only 
when the separate senses from which it is 
abstracted and their egos dre on the alert. 
It disappears, for example, in dreamless 
sleep. Ordinarily it is present when the 
centro-sensory excitations appear most 
strongly; i. e., when the attention is ex- 
erted. ’ 

“ But the ego is still less a sum, for that 
presupposes an interchangeableness of the 
component parts. The place of the seeing 
ego can be filled by another ego as little 
as that of the hearing or tasting ego can 
be. The sum of the separate leaves, blos- 


making the plant. They must be com- 
bined in a peculiar manner. So it is not 
enough to add the common characteristics 
in the separate sense conceptions in order 
to obtain the regulating and controlling 
ego. There results rather, from the in- 
creasing quantity and variety of sense 
impressions, a constant growth of the gray 
substance in the child’s brain, a rapid in- 
crease of intercentral connective fibres; 
and in this way accompanying excitations, 
called association, are facilitated, which 
unite sensation with will and thought in 
the child. 





“ This union is the ego; the perceiving 
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and feeling, longing and willing, observ- 
ing and thinking ego.” 

Whatever may be our views concerning 
Prof. Preyer’s explanation of his observa- 
tions, there can be no doubt that the latter 
are of great value. Still less can there be 
any doubt, that similar observations made 
lovingly and conscientiously by a thou- 
sand intelligent mothers would revolution- 
ize not only infant education, butall edu- 
cation. In the light of such observations, 
a firm, reliable basis for a science of edu- 
cation could at last be found. How many 
of our readers will help in this glorious 
work? 





es 


Work as a Factor in Education. 





In a brochure lately published in Bre- 
men, the celebrated. Clauson von Kaas 
furnishes a number of weighty arguments 
in favor of uniting manual work with 
learning in the school. In the first place, 
such a union—he holds—leads the boy 
more surely and more easily to his natural 
calling, i. e., to the calling for which his 
faculties fit him most fully. The one- 
sided intellectual culture of schools, 
ignores wholly the preparation of the fac- 
ulties in the direction of the many impor- 


tant callings in which trained senses,’ 


manual skill, bodily dexterity play a part: 
Hence, many fail through the influence of 
the school—an influence which, in this 
case is pernicious—to find the calling 
for which their natural faculties fit them, 
and drift or stumble into vocations in 
which usefulness and happiness are equal- 
ly unattainable for them. Only a school 
that arouses and nurtures all the faculties 
and talents of the pupils, equally and all- 
sidedly, both the mental and the physical, 
can lead to the recognition of the natural 
calling for each child, and consequently 
to highest efficiency in life. 


In the second place, he sees in manual 
labor which, judiciously managed, is wel- 
comed as delightful occupation by the 
child, the best safe-guard against idleness 
and its evil consequences. The little chil- 
dren findan intense genuine pleasure in 
viewing the results of their own manual 
work. The sensation of growing power 
and of an increasing control over the 
surroundings, furnish powerful incentives 
for self-active efforts which are wholly 
lacking in purely intellectual culture, 
whose result the child does not apprehend, 
and whose necessity it does not appre- 


ciate.. 











Thirdly, the recognition of manual work 
as a factor in education, secures love of 
work, respect of work and of the work- 
man. It does away with that pernicious 
error of our time, an error so fruitful of 
crime and misery, which looks upon work 
as a curse, or, at best, as a necessary evil. 
It teaches the coming generations the in- 
estimable value and sweet worth of a full 
union of head and hand in work, and thus 
enables them to look upon work as a royal 
road to the attainment of man’s destiny, 
as a blessing teeming with choicest gifts. 

Lastly, he sees in manual work an indis- 
pensable ally of the school, the true com- 
plement of the school of learning, enhanc- 
ing both physical and mental vigor and 
health. He sees in manual work one of 
the mightiest factors in an education, that 
aims beyond the mere miserly accumula- 
tion of second-hand knowledge, and would 
train the pupils in the more valuable art 
of using knowledge in life; an education 
to which self-reliance, firmness of charac- 
ter, a cheerful disposition, and other simi- 
lar results of the healthy, vigorous devel- 
opment of all the faculties are of greater 
value than a memory stored with the 
formulas of thoughts and feelings that have 
no existence for the owner of the memory 
and no bearing or influence upon his life 
or his life-work. : 

Work appeals to the hand, the heart, and 
the head, and leads to understanding and 
knowlege more surely than the one-sided 
merely intellectual school of the day, and, 
what is better, the knowledge it brings, 
lives and thrives and is an inexhaustible 
fountain of joy. In strengthening the 
body, it strengthens the mind, and brings 
sunshine into the heart. It addresses it- 
self to the whole being, and is, conse- 
quently, most powerful in revealing the 
individuality of each little learner. In 
the one-sided purely intellectual school, 
all grow to be about equally dulland con- 
ceited, unless favorable circumstances at 
home and elsewhere outside of the school, 
or a certain irrepressible innate elasticity 
which ever again saves humanity from 
mental annihilation, assert their superior 
power. Hence, all educators should join 
hands in judicious efforts to introduce 
mental work with all its redeeming influ- 
ences into the schools, where it would en- 
hance the value of learning, and make it 
in truth a blessing to mankind. 

Subsequent portions of the brochure 
treat of the organization cf associations 
for home industry, and of manual work 
schools; but of these we shall speak in 
the April number of the MEssEncrEr, 
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Lighting of School Rooms. 





[Extract from the Report of M. Felix Marjoux, 
Architect of the City of Paris, member of the Com- 
mission of School-buildings. ] 

TRANSLATED FOR THE MESSENGER, BY MRS. 
HORACE MANN. 


* ¥* Lighting from the left is found 
to be the most useful and convenient 
mode. All builders have agreed upon the 

oint that unilateral lighting, in order to 
be efficacious and give the expected re- 
sults, must fulfil certain indispensable 
conditions. O35 

Thus we know by experience that when 
we need a greater degree of light, we ap- 
proach nearer to the windows. That a 
class-room may be sufficiently lighted, it 
must not be too large, and it is necessary, 
besides, that the lintels of the windows 
shall be placed high in order to permit 
the luminous rays which glance upon the 
extreme edge to come to the back part of 
the hall. The question is not to light the 
part of the class seated near the windows 
equally with that part which is distant 
from them ; but it is to light that part suf- 
ficiently. 

These were questions easily to be solved 
by practice, and builders undertook the 
work. But the builders had counted 
without the intervention of the savants, 
and the savants did not let so fine an op- 
portunity slip by, and that intermixture 
of science in the question converted a very 
simple one into one of the most com- 
plex nature. If the savants had agreed, it 
would have been better, but the agreement 
of savants is not a very common thing, 
and this question of lighting of school- 
rooms was amended, modified, perfected, 
complicated, to their hearts’ desire. 


Some of the savants declared that the 
school-rooms should be lighted on every 
side. Were not the Greek schools in the 
open air? Others affirmed that intensity 
of light could not injure the sight, and yet 
we protect our sight against excessive 
light by means of spring blinds, jalousies 
and spectacles. They successively de- 
manded bilateral lighting from right to 
left, and from left and from behind; then 
the differential bilateral lighting obtained 
by letting the light from the left predomi- 
nate over that from the right, without ob- 
serving that this established the superior- 
ity of the first over the last. They pro- 

osed to give ceilings an elliptical form, 
the. side of the room containing the win- 
dows being higher than the opposite side, 


etc. 








Then, the question of orientation is 
allied to that of lighting. They wished to 
study that, and stated that the exposure to 
the north was cold, that to the south hot, 
that to the west exposed to rain, that to 
the east exposed to wind. The savants, it 
is true, did not conceal from themselves 
the resistance they would meet with from 
the architects who would be little disposed 
to locate their buildings in conditions 
adapted to avoid the various inconven- 
iences pointed out. 

In order to simplify the question a lit- 
tle, it was proposed to open lights both on 
the north and the south, the one side de- 
signed to light the room, the other to sun 
it, these last to be closed during the occu- 
pation of the room. That was an inge- 
nious solution, evidently. It may be 
feared, however, that in practice the 
masters will not always understand the 
importance and distinction of the part the 
windows and the sun apertures should 
play, and it may happen that they will not 
open and shut them in the proper manner 
and time. 

Thus we are very far from the applica- 
tion of a simple and easy principle adapted 
to the lighting of our school-rooms, and 
what a task we have, to pick ourselves up 
again in the midst of such learned combi- 
nations! The best way to free ourselves 
from the embarrassment is to hold to the 
experience acquired by practical men and 
to profit by it. 

Let us refer to the suggestions made by 
the builders, who are in the habit of see- 
ing, and building school-houses, of listen- 
ing to the complaints and demands of 


‘those who occupy them, and who know 


better than any one else in what measure 
they can give them satisfaction with the 
means at their disposal. 

If, aside from the opinion of the savants, 
who are solely occupied with theoretic 
solutions, we present the result of the ob- 
servations of specialists who have seen 
many school-houses and built many, we 
should say that the lighting of school- 
houses is susceptible of a general and 
practical solution with only detailed ex- 
ceptions imposed by local circumstances, 
a solution which may be thus formulated: 

The pupils in a school-room should be 
lighted trom the left. That this mode of 
lighting may give the desired results, the 
room must be sufficiently high and ofa 
restricted width so as to allow the pupils 
who are farthest from the windows, to re- 
ceive a sufficient quantity of light. 

A school-room that will hold, on an 
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‘average, thirty pupils, will be kept ina 


good condition of healthfulness, although 
aired upon only one of its long sides, it, 
besides the means of ventilation which can 
be used, the windows, pierced only on one 
side, occupy almost the whole of that side, 
if their lintel reaches the line of ceiling, 
and if care is taken to open them at the 
time when it will be useful. 

Sustaining ourselves upon the results of 
a long experience, we can affirm thata 
class-room designed to hold thirty pupils 
will be perfectly lighted and perfectly 
salubrious if it is only six metres wide and 
7.20 long; if it is at least four metres high; 
if the height of the lintels of the windows 
above the floor is not less than two-thirds 
of the width of the room; if the windows, 
occupying one whole long side of the 
room, are only separated by narrow piers; 
if the windows are frequently opened 
(these French windows open longitudi- 
nally); if the floor and the wails are 
swept and dusted every day; and last, not 
least, if the advantages of cleanliness are 
made known to the pupils. 

As to the orientation, it is at least im- 
prudent to give fixed and general rules. 
The advantages of different orientations 
are modified, not only according to cli- 
mate and country, but according to the 
influences of the neighborhood. We can, 
in a general way, proclaim the advantages 
of a determined orientation, but perhaps 
it would be useless, for it would be rarely 
possible to take it into account. 

In a double building composed of sev- 
eral wings, for instance, if one of the sides 
is well oriented, the opposite one cannot 
be. In cities, we have not the liberty of 
choosing the spot; we cannot, at our will, 
turn round the front of a building; it is 
necessary to submit to certain economic 
exigencies, to conform to the regulations 
of the public administration of streets, and 
to the accidents of aspect and neighbor- 
hood. 

In the country, more favorable condi- 
tions can be found. Questions of direc- 
tion can be ignored when desirable, and 
buildings can be placed in any direction 
best suited to the object in view. 

But besides the necessity of a large ter- 
ritory for a school-building, so that its 
light can never be obstructed, obscure and 
badly aired corners must be avoided, for 
they are often a cause of unhealthfulness. 

It is impossible to lay down’a general 
rule; all we can do is to ask of builders 
to give the school-houses the most favor- 
able orientation they can under given cir- 
cumstances. 





Froebel’s Centennial Birthday. 





CHILD’S FESTIVAL OF APRIL 21, 1882. 


As the Centennial of Froebel’s birthday 
draws near, we naturally recall his own 
idea of Children’s Play, as the expression 
by joyous dance and song, of their natural 
religion, the love of man and God. (We 
use this order of expression, because, as 
the first Apostles of Christianity said, 
“If we do not love our brother whom we 
have seen, how shall we love God whom 
we have not seen?” Loving one another, 
and enjoying it, makes the vital connec- 
tion between the human soul and God, 
who alone can’fully satisfy without ever 
disappointing the ever-expanding desires 
of the human heart and soul.) Is it not 
possible that in every city and town, where 
there are kindergartens, all the children of 
the present and past classes should be 
gathered by the kindergartners into one 
place and have a festival of play? 

In Baroness Marenholtz’s Reminiscenc- 
es of Froebel, Chapter IV, we have the 
model festival, as it was got up by Froebel 
himself*, and to which the sainted Midden- 
dorff went to take part in, all the way 
from Keilhau to Marienthal. In the 
Baroness’s words: “ Wearied with the 
journey, the last part of which he had to 
perform on foot; heated and dusty, but 
with a countenance beaming with joy, he 
entered Froebel’s hous. * * * #* 
Froebel had already arranged everything 
he could; had had communications with 
the teachers of surrounding districts; had 
chosen the play-ground—the environs of 
the castle of Altenstein; had drawn up 
the plan of the games and practised them 
with the pupils of the training school and 
the children of the kindergarten of Lie- 
benstein. * * * * JT was deputed to 
invite the Duke’s family, then at the castle 
of Altenstein, who had given permission 
to hold the festival in the park. The in- 
vitation was not only cordially accepted, 
but the Duchess promised to have the 
children provided with milk and rolls. 

“On the day of the festival which was 
arranged for the 4th of August, Froebel 
and Middendorff scarcely had a moment 
in which to sit down, so eager were they 
in making their preparations. The joy of 
their souls was visible in their faces, like 
that of mothers the day before Christmas. 

“To make children happy blesses all true 
human hearts. * * * * On the 4th 
of August, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
more than 300 children, in five different 


*August 4th, 1850. 
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columns, four abreast, came from ‘he lit- 
tle city of Satzungen and the villages sur- 
rounding Liebenstein, Marienthal, Schwei- 
na and Schweinbach; the teachers and 
kindergartners at their side, decked with 
garlands, came singing into the grand 
square. * * * At the entrance, upheld 
by oak wreaths, was placed a large crown 
of flowers, in the midst of which were 
to be read the words of Schiller: “Dee 
meaning often lies in childish play.” 
“These columns, coming from vari- 
ous directions; the variety of ages, in- 
cluding adults and old people, with the 
children; the differences of rank and de- 
gree of culture to which the children be- 
longed, (especially marked by the chil- 
dren of the guests at the baths of Lieben- 
stein): ail had, in its manifoldness, special 
significance for Froebel. It was neces- 
sary, in order to represent his character- 
istic idea of the ‘Unity of Life.’ Just as 
public worship unites all classes of indi- 
viduals in religious devotion, so, according 
to him, child’s-play and its jovs unite the 
different spheres of life and various call- 
ings and grades of culture in a common 
exaltation. * * * Anorder went forth 
immediately for all the children to be ar- 
ranged in eight different circles, which 
surrounded the centre of the great square. 
Each of the circles was led by its own 
teacher together with one of the kinder- 
garteners who had been trained by Froe- 
bel.. The spectators were arranged outside 
of the square, in the shadow of the 
surrounding woods. * * * When the 
300 children’s clear voices sounded in the 
opening song, “ We are united, etc.,” it 
was accompanied by a kind of marching 
play, consisting of various evolutions in 
the several circles. All followed the 
voices of the leaders of the ply, and 
these in their turn obeyed the signs of 
Froebel and Middendorf. Every one of 
the plays that succeeded the opening was 
indicated in an intelligible manner to the 
children,—less by the words of the song 
than by theactionitself. * * * (They 
played the pigeon house, the farmer, the 
little bird in the wood, and other well- 
known kindergarten plays; as well as 
those in Froebel’s own book of nursery 
songs, which children continue to like to 
play, year atter year.) “The different cir- 
cles formed garlands, each one of which 
represented a different flower, celebrated 
in. the song as the emblem of a different 
‘virtue. At the close they all united ina 
single circle, representing the German 


—= 


“Whoever could contemplate this great 
troop of children, at the Altenstein festi. 
val, without the deepest emotion, could 
have his feelings stirred by nothing pure. 
ly human. Even the country people, who 
had grown gray with rough work, ex. 
pressed deep sympathy with tears ot hap. 
py emotion. One said, ‘ That is a sight 
tor the heart.’ Another said, ‘How beau- 
tifully playful the children are.’ ‘Yes, 
Mr. Froebel understands how to exercise 
children, there is no doubt of that!’ said 
another. 

“A stout, robust peasant said, ‘See one 
of those sacramental child-men, who know 
how to make everything beautiful!’ A 
stiff military captain said, ‘If all children 
had gymnastic plays like these, the drill. 
ing of recruits would be a real pleasure!’ 

“A lady from among the Liebenstein 
guests said to Froebel, with tears in her 
eyes, ‘I never saw anything that struck 
me like this child play. It seems as if | 
were in a church!’” 

“Yes,” replied Froebel, “It is the 
uniting power of play which exalts chil- 
dren and even the grown-up. Real human 
joy is a divine worship, for it is ordered 
by God.” 

“In their first pause for rest, the chil- 
dren spread themselves on the turf-cov- 
ered banks, to partake of the refreshments 
provided for them, and the grown-up peo- 
ple took part in this, increasing the 
mutual enjoyment. When this was over, 
and arrangements were being made for 
new plays, the Duke and his family came 
to look on; I called Froebel and Midden- 
dorff to receive them, and they both ap- 
proached, glowing with heat, and their 
faces beaming with happiness. 

“The Duchess said, ‘What a beautiful 
sight is this troop of happy children! but 
it is too hard work for you to lead these 
plays. Come and sit with us!’” 

Froebel answered, almost with irrita- 
tion, “No, your Highness, that will not 
do. I must go back to the children. I 
am never wearied; playing animates me 
and makes me young again.” 

“But it cannot be easy at your age,” 
said the Duke. ‘“ Froebel has discovered 
the secret of remaining forever young,” 
said Middendorff. “ Living with children, 
one keeps fresh, and does not grow old.” 
And both these youthful old men returned 
to the circle of playing children, not hav- 
ing lost their least motion, as the sharp 
glance of both had been directed over the 
whole.” 

(When the children were in their last 





oak-wreath, uniting them all in the senti- 
ment of nationality.” * * * 
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dorff spoke a few words of consecration 
at parting ). 

“It seems as if our Savior himself were 
speaking,” said an old woman from one of 
the villages. 

“How happy I am to have been at this 
festival,” said one of the Liebenstein 
guests, who had come from a great dis- 
tance. 

“TIT only wish we could have such 
amongst us,” said another. 

“God’s blessing rests upon sucha day,” 
said an old peasant, who, deeply moved, 
pressed Froebel’s hand; who, in his turn 
stood with glorified features, himseit look- 
ing at the children; ¢hose new buds of the 
tree of humanity, as he called them, whose 
blooming he felt he had furthered by the 
day’s festival—_the exemplar of a custom 
to be made universal, as he said. 

“We now broke up, while all repeated 
once more the children’s closing song, 
‘Farewell, to.meet again,’ ett.” 

The troops of children had gone forth. 
* * In Froebel’s and Middendort’s faces 
was a high, holy content, as they now 
walked silently away together, inwardly 
happy in having brought to fulfilment, in 
such a beautiful manner, a long cherished 
thought. 

‘Froebel ‘said at last, “Oh! other child- 
festivals will follow ours. Since one has 
been realized, why may they not 
be nationalized; for they have a new and 
beautiful meaning ?” 

The description Froebel wrote of the 
festival* ends in these words: “Yes, it 
was a festival of the union of nature, mar 
and God; and God’s blessing rests on such 
a day, as the old peasant said. How easily 
might such child-festivals be exalted to a 
universal people’s festival! Should we 
not do everything to call such festivals 
into life, that we may at last reach what 


‘we all desire—an all-sided unification of 


human life.” 

Some thirty years ago, a lady in Boston 
carried into execution the plan of giving 
at Faneuil Hall a Christmas dinner to 
1,000 poor children—the youngest who 
attended the public primary schools of 
Boston, children from five to ten years of 
age. Her plan was a more expensive one, 
and had no ideal character. She employed 
a caterer, and paid him seven hundred 
dollars for providing a dinner of roast 
goose, turkey, and chickens, plum-pudding 
and sweet-meats. After dinner each child 
was presented with a toy and some sub- 
stantial articles of winter clothing, all 





*Jt isin his Pedagogics. 





costing 1,000 dollars more. The money 
was contributed in part by herself, and 
largely by her gentlemen friends who all 
sympathized with her kindly desire to 
make the children of the poor happy. 
The children were first taken by their 
teachers into the ante-rooms of the 
galleries, (the spectators were admited only 
to the galleries) and disrobed by their 
teachers, and some young ladies who were 


‘| their volunteer assistants on the occasion. 


They were then taken down into the great 
hall and set down totheir dinner, and the 
young ladies waited upon them. After 
dinner the presents were brought out and 
distributed, and children and parents were 
made very happy. But there was no 
child’s play, and though it was a beautiful 
piece of charity, honorable to the lady 
who devised it and carried it through, it 
was not such a feeding of the heart and soul 
as Froebel’s festival of play, which should 
be consciously enjoyed as Froebel’s birthday. 
For it is a part of the heart culture of the 
kindergarten, to inform the imagination 
of the children to a grateful conception 
of the discoverer of this Paradise regain- 
ed for childhood. The kindergartners of 
the city should agree upon the plays and 
their order, and let them be played in the 
week or two before the 21st., with the 
thought in their minds of doing it all 
together on the coming birthday; and it 
can be suggested that the good Froebel 
may come down from heaven and enjoy it 
with them, which is perfectly consistent 
with the christian idea ot Jesus being ever 
with his disciples “to the end of the 
world,” as he said. 

It is especially to be desired that the 
children’s minds should be filled with this 
idea rather than that of their own individ- 
ual enjoyment; and though they should 
have refreshments every hour—no stress 
should be laid upon these by-words—, 
the children should sit down upon the 
floor and be served, I think perhaps first 
with ice cream; the second time with cakes 
and rolls, and simple water to drink; and 
the third time with grapes. The enjoy- 
ment will be no less, if these refreshments 
come unexpectedly, and they will not eat 
much. The munificent lady who supports 
more than thirty of the charity kinder- 
gartens of Boston, is in the habit of feast- 
ing them all with ice’cream, at the close 
of the spring fsession; and perhaps she 
will anticipate this on the 21st of April, 
this year. Others will contribute the 
cakes and rolls: all will cost, in the whole, a 
small part of the $700 which Mrs. Mills’ rich 
New Year’s dinner cost. There should be 
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no presents given to the children. The 
occasion should seem to be wholly a serv- 
ice of the children to their benefactor. 

In no other city are the kindergartens 
all Froebelian. Boston, happily, is ex- 
empt from the nuisance of the so-called 
‘ American kindergarten ’ and other traves- 
ties. In St. Louis there are between three 
and four thousand children to be gathered; 
and there, perhaps, the gathering may be 
in the open air, and also in San Francisco; 
but the weather will not permit this in 
Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore: and in all those places the 
number of children is comparatively so 
small that they can be easily gathered into 
a smaller place than Faneuil Hall. 

In San Francisco a kindergarten festival 
was celebrated of as elaborate a kind as 
we now propose, that was a complete suc- 
cess. Still we find it looks quite formida- 
ble to bring the 1700 children of the 
charity kindergartens of Boston and its 
environs together. But those who are 
most accustomed to children know that 
there is a combining instinct in them, so 
that larger numbers are more easily uni- 
fied ; and the larger the number, the less 
danger there is of egotistical self-conscious- 
ness; the self-assertion of the individual 
surrenders itself to the whole, because 
there is a race-consciousness as well as an 
individual one, preceding it, the generous 
instinct which unites. (Observe the ety- 
mology of the word generous.) The most 
lugubrious prophecies were made by some 
of the best kindergartners at the time the 
centennial kindergarten was projected— 
of its cultivating the vanity or love of 
display of the children.—Even the faith 
of Mrs. Kraus Boelte failed. She sounded 
notes of warning. But on experiment it 
was found that the social play corrected or 
prevented all egotism and caprices of the 
children, and made them quite uncon- 
scious of, and inattentive to the spectators 
who crowded the gallery of the little an- 
nex to the woman’s pavilion. 

But if there is not enterprise enough to 
have the children of the several kinder- 
gartens gather into large companies, fore- 
shadowing “the communion of the just 
made perfect,” the next best thing is tv have 
a festival of pure play in the separate 
kindergartens and have every thing played 
and every ¢hing be done as a service of 

atitude to Froebel; and let the story of 

roebel’s life be told to the children in 
such a way as to impress their hearts and 
imaginations with the deal of the dis- 
coverer of childhood’s beatitude. ‘“ We 
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live by admiration, hope and love,” says 

Wordsworth, and ‘“ The child is Father of 

the man.” ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, 
Pres. of the American Froebel Union. 


Living with the Children. 








[Extracts from a lecture on this subject delivered 

at the “Church of our Father,” Detroit, by W.N, 
Hailmann.] 
- In educational practice—in the house 
and in the school—our views of child. 
nature both in its general’ aspect and in 
the peculiarities of the individual manifes- 
tations with which we may have to deal, 
are of the greatest importance. The 
father who looks upon his child as a hope- 
less inferior, will fail to show it that tender 
regard which brings forth self-respect in 
the child; the mother who views it as 
merely a new body to be fed and kept 
warm by some one, will—when it is too 
late—seek in vain for the love she so much 
needs; the teacher who sees in his pupils 
only a fresh set of new vessels to be filled 
with old wine, will in due time wonder 
how it happens that the men and women 
they have grown to be are so empty of 
thoughts and deeds. The history of edu- 
cation and the experience of our own 
surroundings furnish ample proof of the 
vast difference it makes in the outcome 
of education, whether we look upon the 
child as a merely convenient conglomer- 
ate of body, mind and soul, or as a true 
trinity of life, light, and love; whether 
we view it simply as an individual whose 
only purpose is self-existence, or also as 
an organic part of society, as a breadth in 
the life of humanity; whether we see it 
only in finite external relations, or have 
a conception of its kinship to the Infinite, 
and of its essential inner being. 





Books and Pamphlets Received. 





Papers ON INFANT DEVELOPMENT. Published 
by the Education Department of the American 
Social Science Association, January, 1882. Edited 
by Mrs. Emily Talbot, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
—This interesting pamphlet contains accounts of 
the earliest development of a number of infants. 
These accounts are partly reports in answer to in- 
quiries instituted by the department, but embrace 
also Mr. Taine’s valuable paper on infant develop- 
ment, Mr. Darwin’s Biographical Sketch of an In- 
fant, and extracts from Dr. Preyer’s Die Seele des 
Kindes. In connection with this prmphlet a new 
register of inquiries is published in the form of a cir- 
cular which we trust will be sent for by every one 
of our readers, filled out with his or her own obser- 
vations or handed to some one who has a report to 
make, and in due time returned to Mrs. Emily Tal- 
bot. All should help—indeed, the help of all is 
needed—in this glorious work of establishing the 
foundation for the coming science of education. 
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THE SUMMER 


Froebel Institute, 


C=O FD 


MR. AND MRS. HATLMANN, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


will open JULY 10th, 1882, and continue six 
weeks with daily sessions, Special stress 
will be laid on the use of the occupations and 


games in the primary school. 


TERMS, - - - $18.00. 
Address: | 


“W.N. HAILMANN, 
251 Lafayette Street, DETROIT, MICH. 








NOW READY. PRICE, 78 CENTS. 








PRIMARY HELPS: 


KINDERGARTEN MANUALS, |], 





BT fod 


W. N. HAILMANN, A.M., te 


Fpiror oF “JHE KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER AND 


JHE New FDUCATION." 
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FIFTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. in 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y:: ’ 
o. Ww. BARDESABN, PUBLISHER. 
1882. 














THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS.—C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. as 


WV7hat is the BEST Blackroara dg 


Blackboards are commonly made in one of the ways following: (1) of solid slate; (2) of boards, fitted, 
joined and covered with slating; (3) of slated cloth; (4) by covering the plaster surface of the wall with 
slating; (5) by first covering the wall with strong manilla paper, and then coating the paper with slating. 

(1.) Sourp State BuackBoaRpDs.—These are durable and handsome, but expensive and objection- 
able in their color, which is not black enough, and in their surface, which is too smooth to take sufficient 
chalk from crayon. The cost is about 50 cents a square foot. They are often spoken of as the best 
plackboards made, but those who have studied the subject most consider them objectionable because the 
color is gray instead of jet black, and hence the mark of the crayon is less distinct than upon boards 
covered by slating. Besides, the joints between the slabs are an interference. : ; 
(2.) WoopEN BiackBoarps.—These are by far the most common in use; properly made and fre- 
quently recoated, they are tolerably satisfactory. They may be affixed to the wall, placed upon the easel, 
or attached to a stand upon which they revolve. The price depends entirely upon the pattern and the 
workmanship. They should be made of board so well seasoned that they will not warp, shrink or crack, 
and joined perfectly. Black paint should never be used, as it leaves the surface too smooth to receive 
the mark of the crayon. Only the best slating should be employed, and that should be renewed every term. 

(8.) SuateD CLorH.—This makes a thoroughly satisfactory blackboard. Its surface is jet black, 
and impervious to hot or cold water; it receives the faintest marks of either slate-pencil or crayon, 
and it erases quickly. It is durable, and when worn on one side, may be reversed, as it marks equally 
well on both sides. It requires no preparation whatever, as it needs only to be tacked or pasted to 
the surface desired. Moreover, it makes a perfect portable blackboard. It may be rolled tightly without 
injury, may be folded in creases without cracking, and carried anywhere. utlines may be traced at 
home-with a slate pencil, and elaborated with chalk before an audience. It makes in every respect a most 
desirable and satisfactory black-board. The price is $2.00 a linear yard, 46} inches wide, or 20 cts. a 
square foot, at which price we send it by mail, postpaid. Not more than 2} linear yards can be sent in one 
package, as the weight is limited by law to four pounds. 

(4.) PLasTER BLACKBOARDS —In many new school houses, the walls around each room are finished 
in plaster. to be covered with slating. This affords a cheap blackboard and gives a good surface, so long 
as the wall is kept intact. Almost always, however, the plaster cracks, and frequently it is broken, by ac- 
cident or design. - For this reason it has become common to first cover the wall with manilla paper. 

(5.) MANILLA BLAcKBOARDS.—<A heavy Manilla paper pasted to the wall and covered with sluting makes 
the BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Blackboard known. In Syracuse and other cities where the ex- 
pensive slate boards had been in use, the Manilla Blackboard at one-twentieth the cost is now used exclu- 
sively as in every way the best. We furnish the Paper at 12 cents a square yard. and the Slating at'$1.00 
for enough to cover fifty square feet, so that thecost is but a trifle more than 8 cts. per square foot. Supt. 
Sanford of Middletown, N. Y., a teacher and institute instructor of long experierce, gave the following 
advice in the ScHoo, BuLuetin for February, 1877. 

‘*It is generally best to extend blackboards entirely ardund school rooms, saving of course windows 
and doors— though it may be necessary to put black boards on doors. The board should extend .as high 
as the teacher can conveniently reach, and the bottom should not be much more than two feet from 
the floor. The teacher will frequently need to place work on the board to be left, above the work of 
the pupil, who if small, will use the lowest portions; and even the older pupils will occasionally use the 
board to the very bottom. 

“* Actual slate is expensive, is not continuous, and is rather noisy. 

‘ ** Wooden boards, if well made, are good, but very noisy. 
“‘Concrete, unless on a brick surface, will crack and is easily marred. 
‘From six years experience with paper blackboards, I am forced to give a decided preference to paper 





.over all other materials for such use. It is cheap, continuous, noisless, durable, and. presents. for, ihe 


dating a most excellent surface. 
“* Ordinary heavy manilla paper is used, it is cut from rolls and is usually 36, 48, or 54 inches wide. 
“If the wall is new and free from whitewash, it needs no preparation. If however, whitewash is on 
the walls, it must be removed. The paper having been cut to the required size, is brushed with water, 
until it has no tendency to curl. Then brush thoroughly and evenly with good flour paste, and apply 
while.every portion of the paste is still wet. The application of a [small wooden roller will improve 
the evenness. Secure the edges witha neat moulding. .* 
**When the paper is ee dry apply any good slating; one or two coats of which will maké 
@good and durable blackboard,—I think the very best.” : 
In one of the school houses in Binghamton, the boards are framed with dark-stained pine, set off 
hs en moulding. The expense is slight and the effect pleasing. After five years use, the mould- 
uninjured. 
__ We have for several years furnished the Black Diamond Slating at a cost somewhat less than that 
@ the materials required for the usual recipes, and it has given perfect satisfaction. ts 
' This slating is easily applied with ordinary paint-brush. Persons with common skill can make a 
-—vouelle -comgamaaaay upon any smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a solid, fine 


PRICES. 
One Pint covers 50 square feet one coat..............-$1 00 
One Quart, “« 10 “* - ¢ PAP A PCE MATS 17 
Half-Gallon, ‘“ 200 “ ‘“ je NSE, BAER 8 25 
One Gallon, « 400 “ Se are ees areas es eeoiase 6 00 


We can also supply the Eureka, or any other of the numerous kinds in the market. But we now 
heave a new and altogether superior article, which is more easily applied, wears longer, and gives the 
most perfect surface known. This is the AGALITE SLATING, which a thorough test in many of our 
best echools‘has proved to have qualities superior to anything before offered. Prices same as above, 


oo. WW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.- 
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MINERALS, SCIBINTIFIC 
SHELLS. FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 
And all chjects of NATURAL HISTORY aro bought, sold and exchanged 


f BY A. BB. FOOTH, M.D: 
No. 1223 Belmont Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


: N. ¥ BRANCH, for local business only, 191 Greenwi . 
(Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow ofthe American Associati the Ad: f 3 
member of the Academy of Nat. Sciences, Phila., and American oman ah Hist, Central Pak, NY Cite)” 
Specimen copy of the Leisure 





My Mineralogical Catalogue of 100 pages is sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, heavy ‘paper so cents, bound in. 
cloth 3s cents, }4 sheep $1, Vealt $2.25, cloth interleaved $r, 14 sheep interleaved $1.25, 14 calf interleaved $1.50, (price-list | 
tis profusely illustrated, and the printer and engraver charged me about $1,100 | 
‘was struck off. By means of the table of species and accompanying tables most species may be verified. The 
an excellent check list, containing the names of allthe species, and the more common varieties, arranged alphabeticaliy 
an ies number indicates the place ofany mineral in the table of species, 
after it will be found the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or ; 

tallization, I have very many species not on the price list, and some that I had in 3876 are no longer 


COLLECTIONS CF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 

species and all the 
Ores, &c.,&c. Dhecollections are la : 

the $5.00 and! higher priced collections give Dana’s species number, the name, locality, and in 

most cases, the composition of the Mineral ; the $5.00, and higher, are also accompanied by my illustrated 

Thesizes given are average; some smaller, many larger. 
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KINDERGARTEN GIFTS 
AND OCCUPATION MATERIALS. | 


Tere ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS IS INVITED TO 
THE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADLEY c& coO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Those who have used these goods during the past years 
are united in their praise, and many of the prominent. Kinder- 
gartnera do not hesitate to say that they are superior to any 
other in the worid. We were the firat makers of thie material 
in thie country, and for more than ten years hive constantiy 
poe devising and perfecting machinery for its accurate manu- 


The following are some of the specialties and points of ex- 
cellance ia our Sede. ” 

ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
results in thie method. 

NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost a 
necessity. : 

PARQUETRY PAPERS for the eeventh gift. 


TABLETS FOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark wodds 
aod on geometric principles. a 
RULED CUTTING PAPERS. 
PIN STICKING CUSHION OR TABLET 
MRS.HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 
MRS. HAILMANN'’S LENTILS. : 
OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Righty colors and shadée 
of remarkable purity. ues 
COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 
IMPROVED STEEL WEAVING NEEDLE. 38 
ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 
ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTED 
PAPERS with margin. : 
ENGINE RUGED SLATES with margin. : 
The limits of a magazine adverti t. preclude. the ny 
meration of these goods in detail. Seud for illuetrated cats- 
logue if you are not already using our material. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO.,. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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RINDERGARTIEN GooDds. 





GIFTS. MATERIAL, LITERATURE, FURNITURE. AND STATIONER 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 


ser 


PHILIP A. MEINBERG, 1505 Jackson St., 


PRICE LISTS FREE. 


ST. LOUIS, Missonri- 
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